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CHAPTER I. 
GATTY. 


WE are twins, Gatty and I. She is the 
eldest, and she reminds me of it if she wants 
to be nasty. But we don’t quarrel often. 
You see, we may squabble between ourselves, 
but we always stand by each other. We always 
have, ever since we could speak, because there 
was just the two of us to be friends, as well 
as brother and sister. And being friends, and 
being brothers and sisters, are two things that 
do not always go together. Sandy and Jock 
McAlister were brothers, but I am sure no one 
would call them friends who once heard them 
quarrelling. 
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For some things, I do wish Gatty had been 
a boy, too. It would have been more company 
in one way, and yet I should have missed her 
somehow if she had been anything but just 
what she is. 

When I try to think what is the very first 
thing I can remember about Gatty, I always 
seem to see two Gattys. The other one, of 
course, must be myself, but they look just the 
same: two very little children, about four years 
old, dressed in black frocks, holding each other’s 
hands very tight, and feeling that everything 
else was big and dreadful. Uncle Adair made 
a great many rules for us, and Aunt Pen was 
very brisk, — which I think she meant for com- 
fort ; and we cried until we fell fast asleep at 
night. For rules and briskness might be very 
good things for us, but we wanted —I don’t 
know what ! 

Gatty used to be always dressed very plainly, 
because Aunt Pen did not like “finery.” I do 
not care about finery myself, but I do care 
about prettiness, and I did wish sometimes that 
Gatty need not always wear such large pina- 
fores of gray or brown stuff, and such mush- 
roomy kind of hats. I suppose she is not what 
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you would call pretty, but I think she is 
rather nice-looking. And I know there never 
was a generouser person in the world than 
Gatty. 

Sandy McAlister has said to me more than 
once, “ Would / let a girl lead me by the nose 
as you do that Gatty ?”’ 

At any rate, if he would not let himself 
be led by the nose, he let himself be bled from 
it, and hard enough, too. 

“JT don't like fighting,” I said, after that had 
happened, “but I shall have to do it if you say 
that again about my sister. And perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind calling her Margaret. And if 
you daren’t let your handkerchief be seen at 
home, she will wash it in the rain-tub for you.” 

And she did, though it was very dirty before 
the fight, and more disagreeable still after it ; 
and she pretended that she quite enjoyed doing 
it, although she had been so angry at Sandy 
just before. 

We had no nursery or play-room at Pippin- 
field. Gatty’s bedroom was a little square one 
at the back of the house, and mine was only a 
dressing-room, like a closet, over the hall door, 
so we had not much room in them for our 
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things. But we had very few things of our 
own. We did not have any toys, having come 
from India just at the time when we should 
have cared for them, and if ever we made them 
for ourselves, they were called rubbish, and 
carried away when our rooms were swept. I 
once collected as many as two bandboxes full 
of chestnuts, fallen from the tree in the garden, 
to play at “conquerors” with,—one for me 
and one for Gatty,—and kept them under 
my bed; but, of course, they were taken away 
just when I was beginning to be proud of them. 

I remember Gatty crying when she was very 
little. —and I remember it because she very 
seldom did cry over any trouble of her own, — 
about a cork that she was very fond of, and 
kept in her pocket. Aunt Pen burnt it; she 
thought it was rubbish. I do not know what 
Gatty thought it was, but she cried dreadfully 
over it. I went through the greatest danger 
to steal another cork for her out of the pantry, 
but she said it was not as dear a cork as her 
own, and she cried more than ever, and I really 
could do nothing to comfort her. 

So, being rather short of things, we pre- 
tended. There was one place we could have 
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almost to ourselves. It was the attic at the 
top of the house, and Aunt Pen would let us 
go to play there on very wet days. It was 
quite empty, and right under the roof, and quite 
aione. —We called it the Crow’s Nest; it 
seemed a more interesting name than the 
attic. 

_ That was what Gatty did long for, something 
a little more zxzteresting. “Things does seem 
somehow so always the same,” she would say 
when she was a little girl. 

“TI don’t mind that so much,” I used to 
answer, “if they could only be more _ beauti- 
fuller.” 

But I cannot think what we should have 
done without the Crow’s Nest. It was bare 
and empty and cold, but we could pretend 
there about things interesting and _ beautiful. 

“You know,” Gatty always said, “if we gre- 
tend the things are here, it is really next to 
having them. It is even a little better in one 
way, because they can’t be taken away from 
us.” 

Gatty could always comfort herself by saying, 
“Well, we'll never mind doing without it, — 
we'll pretend we've got it;” or, when things 
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were horrid, “We'll never mind it, — we'll pre- 
tend it isn’t like this.” 

“But can you pretend hard enough,” I said 
sometimes, “not to mind that it is too wet to 
go out, and that Uncle Adair is ina rage with 
us, and that we are to have no pudding for 
three days?” 

‘Yes, / can,” she said; and, from her cheer- 
ful sort of look, I truly believe she could. 

She was most tried over the nursery across 
the street. 

It used to be there when we were little, ina 
doctor’s house just opposite, and the doctor 
who lived there had a good many children. We 
could see into their nursery from the Crow’s 
Nest window, and if ever Gatty and I coveted 
anything dreadfully in our lives, it was that 
nursery. It was not at all grand, what we 
could see of it, which was only a piece of the 
room; the carpet was very shabby, and the 
chairs very battered. There was a canary in 
one window, and a hanging fuchsia in another ; 
the fuchsia belonged to the eldest little girl, we 
used to think, because she stood on a chair and 
watered it every morning. There were curtains 
to the windows in winter, and they were red, 
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and we used to look at the sides of the Crow’s 
Nest window, and wish that we had them. 
There was a swing there, too; we could only 
see it when some one was swinging in it, and 
then it appeared across one window when it 
went up, with the feet of whoever was in it 
sticking out. We used to watch it without say- 
ing anything, but with a kind of feeling as if 
our hearts must be breaking. 

It was not so much that we minded because 
we had no nursery and no swing in it; it was 
because having them made the children across 
the street seem somehow so different from us. 
Gatty said, “ We'll pretend we have a room like 
that ;”» but even she could scarcely keep it up. 
We saw all sorts of toys, too; not anything 
great or fine, — because the doctor was not rich, 
and there was always quite a crowd of children, 
—but toys that looked so nice to us. I re- 
member the look of them quite well, though we 
were very little then, when we used to watch 
for them. One was a donkey on wheels, with 
a head that ought to have nodded, but I think 
the nodding part was broken, because he always 
had his head drooping down; another was a 
very large, old-fashioned, wooden humming-top, 
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painted in bright colours, with a wooden handle 
to spin it by; another was a rag rabbit, that 
began by being white, but used to get very 
dirty. We saw the fat, rosy little girl who 
watered the fuchsia so carefully, trying to wash 
it in a basin once, and the nurse caught her. 

But the favourite thing of all was a wooden 
child’s wagon, very clumsy, very old, very 
queer, and very, very nice. It must have been 
a family toy, from its knocked about, strong 
look. It had little seats with faded cushions, 
and the children drew each other about in it by 
its long wooden handle. 

Gatty did not often cry, as I said, but I saw 
her brushing tears away over the little wagon. 
I pretended not to notice it, because I knew she 
would rather not have it seen, and we sat a long 
time without saying anything, but I held her 
hand, and it comforted her a little, for she kept 
squeezing it hard. 

And when the tea-bell rang, and we went 
away from the window, I said, not looking at 
her: 

“When I have any money of my own, I shall 
spend it in a present. It will be for you, Gatty. 
It will be a little wagon.” 
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There was nothing else I could find to say, 
and it could not have been much comfort, but 
Gatty put her arms around my neck and gave 
me a kiss. 

mitetidrik, she. said, “you wzzce thing! I 
don’t mind that everything else that I care for 
is pretending, if you are real.” 


CH AGP LR he 
PIPPINFIELD. 


Ir is the very first thing we can remember, 
—coming to Pippinfield. We were born in 
India, and our mother died in a cholera year, 
when we were four years old. So we were sent 
to Uncle Adair and Aunt Pen at Pippinfield. 
Our father would soon have left the army, and 
come home to us, but when the time came he 
could not afford it (Gatty and I did not exactly 
understand why till afterward), and so he was 
glad to accept a post in the island of St. Mary’s, 
and it was so unhealthy there that he could not 
have us with him. 

So we had to live at Pippinfield. It was a 
place that took a good deal of pretending to 
make anything nice of it,—a very ugly old 
house in the quietest street of the town, and 
our town was very small and very dull. It stood 


back a few yards from the footpath, with a 
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narrow, flagged space before it, fenced in by 
iron posts and chains, with no chain between 
the middle posts, so that people could come up 
the steps to the door, if they wanted; but not 
many people did want. 

Behind the house was a garden, walled on 
both sides, but there was not very much of it, 
and what there was, was spoiled with rules. We 
were only allowed to walk in the flower-part of 
it on Sundays, which seemed to us more a kind 
of punishment than anything else, and we were 
not allowed in the kitchen-part at all, because 
we might have eaten the gooseberries or trod 
on the beds. There was only the grass at the 
end of the garden that we might play on, and 
that was quite a pitfall for scrapes. 

We must have been very “strictly brought 
up” at Pippinfield. Aunt Pen used to say 
Sieesiked: children ‘strictly brought up.” 
But it did not make us at all unhappy, for 
we did not know any other children but the 
McAlisters, and ¢hey had as many rules to re- 
member, and as many things to be punished 
for as we, if not more. Aunt Pen said that 
we were not brought up as children were in her 
day, but I do not know how the children of 
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her day could possibly have lived under more 
rules and punishments than we had. 

There were not many people at Pippinfield, — 
only Uncle Adair and Aunt Pen, who were our 
mother’s brother and sister, and Charming and 
Abboth for servants. I think it made Charm- 
ing seem even more disagreeable than he was 
to have a name that suited him so badly. To 
have to call him Charming was a great trial 
sometimes, because he was so much the oppo- 
site, besides it being such a foolish kind of 
name. But he got on very well with Uncle 
Adair. I think they really liked each other 
for being disagreeable, and Charming was not 
at all afraid of what he called “standing up to 
the master,” and saying rude things to him. 
He was a very ugly old man. The time of all 
the day he most enjoyed was the hour after 
breakfast, when Uncle Adair put his hat on, 
and went around the garden in a very fierce, 
early-morning sort of humour, and Charming 
shuffled along after him, pointing out footmarks 
on the beds, and complaining of what he called 
our “sauce’’ to him, and hinting that some of 
the fruit was gone. 

There were only five fruit-trees on the few 
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yards of paddock, so Uncle Adair had not much 
fruit, but we did feel that he need not have 
given Charming orders to count it. It was not 
that we wanted to take any, but that we thought 
we might have been trusted. Charming quite 
delighted in it. He used to count the apples 
before our faces, and keep looking at us all 
the time in a very meaning and disagreeable 
manner, 

“Ho!” he would say, — for he was the worst 
person with h’s that could possibly be imagined ; 
— ‘ho! Master Endrik, what will your huncle 
say to this? There was nineteen hon ’em 
yesterday hevening, and there’s heighteen to- 
day, and ’ow’s that?”’ 

“Because there’s one there on the ground 
that the wasps have got at, and Z#a?’s how it 
is!” Gatty would shout, indignantly. 

“Flo, sauce, Miss Margaret?’’ Charming 
would say, slowly, looking at us with a horrid 
eye. “And what will your huncle say to 
that ?” 

He generally did have something to say to 
it, for Charming never forgot to tell anything 
against us. He hated having children in the 
garden, and dead-leaf time especially always 
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made him more disagreeable than usual, be- 
cause the garden wouldn’t keep tidy, whatever 
he did, and he was more trying than we can 
describe. He would drive us about from place 
to place, under pretence of always wanting to 
brush leaves just where we were, until any idea 
of playing in the garden had to be given up. 
Abboth was the house-servant at Pippinfield, 
and the pleasantest room.in it was Abboth’s 
kitchen. It had a big square window that 
looked out on the vegetable garden, with a bed 
of sweet herbs underneath it, and it was the 
cleanest place that ever was seen. Aunt Pen 
was a very particular housekeeper, but even 
she grumbled sometimes at Abboth’s cleaning. 
But in the afternoon it looked ever so much 
nicer than the drawing-room, with the dresser 
scrubbed as white as snow, and the tins shining 
like silver, and the grate polished like looking- 
glass. We were very fond of sitting there, 
only Uncle Adair did not think it proper, and 
very seldom allowed it. We liked it because of 
Abboth. She was kinder to us than any one 
else at Pippinfield ; I mean, somehow more lov- 
ing. Her real-name was Elizabeth, but we 
used to call her Abboth before we could speak 
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plainly, and after that she never was called any- 
thing else. 

Gatty and I are not quite sure whether we 
dreamed it, or whether it really happened, but 
we seem to remember that on the night we 
came to Pippinfield, somebody came into our 
room where we were put to sleep together, very 
little and dreadfully lonely, and the somebody 
came and looked at us while we were half 
asleep, and then knelt down by the side of the 
bed, and cried, and cried, until we fell fast 
asleep. And we think it must have been 
Abboth, and she did it because, when we 
came, it reminded her so much of her own 
little child who died. And afterward, when 
we knew about it, we cried too. 


CHARTERS ILE 
THE McALISTERS. 


WE first came to know the McAlisters over 
the garden paling. The grass at the end of 
the garden at Pippinfield ended in the clump. 
of fir-trees Uncle Adair had planted, and the 
fir-trees ended in a wooden paling. It was 
under the fir-trees that we use to play, and the 
McAlisters’s garden was over the paling. 

They did not come to the new house for some 
years after Gatty and I came to Pippinfield, so I 
dare say Gatty and I rather looked down on them. 
Though, perhaps, it was they who looked down 
on us, for they were very proud of their family. 
That is, Sandy and Jock thought it was the 
proper thing to be so, but their way of showing 
it was rather strange sometimes. They began 
by making rude faces at us over the palings, 
whenever they happened to see us, and as our 


side was the only out-of-doors place we had to 
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play in, and as they used to come down to their 
side on purpose to be rude, it happened very 
often. We took no notice of them for a long 
time, though it was behaving better to them 
than they would have behaved to us, for they 
would have told their father, and he would have 
complained to our uncle, and then, of course, 
there would have been a row. 

But their way of showing pride about their 
family wasn’t ours, and we did not like their 
way particularly, especially when they began to 
throw things at us, because we took no notice 
of the faces. So when Sandy threw a green 
apple, and hit Gatty with it, I couldn’t stand it 
any longer. Iturned round and looked at him 
as hard as I could. He was bigger than I was, 
but I did not care. 

“Come off our palings,” I said. 

“They aren’t yours,” he answered, quite de- 
lighted to have made us angry at last. 

“Yes, they are. My uncle put them up to 
shut out your house. They are not in the least 
yours ; they are ours. And so get off them.” 

But then I remembered that because we had 
palings to climb on (for they were there to de 
climbed on, however much it might be forbid- 
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den), we need not be stingy to some one who 
hadn't, so I said: 

“You must either get off them, or behave 
like gentlemen.” 

“Oh, we must, must we?” he said. ‘“ Who's 
going to make us?” 

“Tam,” I said, walking toward the palings. 

He climbed down in a hurry. I was glad to 
see him do it, because it might have been hard 
to make him, as he was the taller by two inches, 
but I was going to try, and to gO on trying as_ 
long as I could stand to do it. But we found 
out afterward that Sandy was quite a coward, 
and that his boasting way did not mean any- 
thing at all. He was a red-haired boy, with a 
freckled face, and what Charming called “a 
brazian himpidence.” Jock was the same, only 
not quite as red-haired, and freckled, and impu- 
dent. He just followed Sandy in everything, 
though they, quarrelled fearfully between them- 
' selves, 

We got on better with them after the first. 
Of course we quarrelled, because there wasn’t 
any way of getting around that ; indeed, they 
looked for it. But they were not quarrels that 
we minded about. We used to meet and begin 
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to play again without troubling to make friends 
first. 

I think, on the whole, that the McAlisters 
were even more strictly brought up than we 
were. We could not taunt each other with 
rules and punishments, because we were alike 
about having them. If we were in a gloomy 
humour, we used to compare things, like dirty 
boots, or plants we had broken, or being a few 
moments late when the tea-bell rang, owing to 
a great mess we had had to stay to clear away, 
and wonder which would get into the worst 
row. I believe their Sundays were worse than 
ours were. They said the sermons were longer 
at their church than at ours, — ours longer, 
they said, but it could not have been quite 
true ; and they had to learn a catechism in the 
afternoon, compared with which ours was quite 
short and easy. And Sandy said once, in a 
melancholy mood, that on Sundays they had 
the rules for every day, with twelve more fresh 
ones about best clothes, and clean hands, and 
speaking in low voices, and things like that. 

We had more time to ourselves than they 
had. They went toa day school in the town, 
and we did not, Uncle Adair not liking any of 
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them. We had no governess either, as he was 
not able to find one to suit him, so one of the 
masters at the grammar-school came several 
times a week to give us lessons. Sandy and 
Jock pretended to look down on us very much 
because we did not go to school, and Gatty and 
I were secretly ashamed of it for some time. 
But one day Sandy kept telling us tales that he 
seemed rather proud of, about having made a 
dart of a pen and a sheet of exercise paper 
folded, to be the feather part, and when he had , 
made it, he persuaded a younger boy to try it 
for him, and he aimed at the ceiling, and it 
stuck there, and the little boy got all the pun- 
ishment and Sandy said nothing — with other 
adventures like that, and at last Gatty said she 
did not think we need mind not going to school, 
because Sandy’s going did not seem to have 
taught him anything, either in learning or in 
manners. He was very much offended with 
her, but it was quite true. 

The worst row we ever had was when he 
jeered at Gatty’s clothes, and said she was 
dressed like nobody in the world but the old 
woman who sold watercress. Poor Gatty did 
not cry, and she did not fly into a rage as I ex- 
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pected. And perhaps she behaved more like a 
lady in taking no notice of it, than I did like a 
gentleman in knocking him down and thumping 
him till he was sick (which I was lucky enough 
to do, being stronger than he was, though not 
as big), but I can’t feel sorry that I did it. 

You could easily say of Sandy that “when 
he was nasty, he was horrid,” but I am not sure 
that you could say that “when he was nice he 
was very nice,’ because I do not remember any 
time when he was very nice. I suppose some 
people are at the nicest time of their lives when 
they are children, and some when they are 
grown up, and some when they are old; and 
so I can only think that Sandy McAlister’s 
nice time has still to come, for no doubt he will 
have a nice time like any one else, but it cer- 
tainly has not come yed. 


CHAT live 
POTS AND PANS. 


“WE’'vE got a lovely lot this time,” said 
Sandy, getting over the palings. ‘We've got 
a lump in each pocket, besides these handfuls. ° 
We think they've seen us from the back win- 
dows, because they knocked and yelled at us, 
but we pretended not to hear, and got behind 
the currant bushes. And you can get away from 
that stump,” he went on to Gatty, ‘because 
that is my bench.” 

It was not very polite, but we did not expect 
politeness from Sandy, and they “ad brought 
the clay, so Gatty moved away to a worse place 
quite cheerfully. It was our garden, too, but 
that would never have struck Sandy, so it was 
no use thinking of it. We were in our nook 
under the fir-trees, against the palings between 
the ends of the two gardens, and we were play- 


ing at a game that was one of our greatest 
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favourites —I mean Gatty’s and mine. It was 
not exactly a game either; it was better. We 
could only have it when Charming was working 
in a safely distant part of the garden and Uncle 
Adair had gone down into the town, so we con- 
sidered it a great treat. 

It was “making calabashes.”’ We kneaded 
up lumps of clay, and shaped out dishes, and 
bowls, and things, with our hands. We got 
the clay out of the McAlisters’ garden ; both the 
gardens had very stiff soil, but theirs had the 
best lumps of real clay in it, so Sandy and Jock 
contributed that. Of course they had to bring 
it in their pockets, but they did not seem to 
mind that. 

So when they were able to bring a good sup- 
ply without being seen, we filled an old pan 
with water from the rain-tub, and went out of 
sight under the fir-trees, and made calabashes. 
It was our game, Gatty’s and mine, and would 
have been much too quiet for the McAlisters, 
only it was rather dirty and messing, so they 
forgave the quietness. When first they found 
us doing it, they were very scornful over our 
“mud-pies,” as they called them, but by and by 
they began to find how interesting it was. We 
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made the calabashes on our work-benches, which 
were the stumps of two or three fir-trees that 
had been cut down to thin the others, and then 
dried them in the sun on a ledge of the palings ; 
and as they generally fell down from there and 
were broken, or were cracked in the drying, it 
perhaps accounted for us never having any old 
ones, and yet always making new. We had a 
most interesting set of calabashes on the tree- 
stumps to-day, and as it was a hot day in the 
summer holidays, and the palings were splen- 
didly warm and dry for the baking, and as 
Uncle Adair had gone to buy some plants, and 
even taken Charming with him to carry them 
home, everything might have been as nice as 
possible, only it was spoiled with the McAlis- 
ter’s disagreeableness. Gatty was making a set 
of little bowls. She generally made those, and 
then spread refreshments in them for us after- 
ward. She could not get at anything but hips 
and haws, and cuckoo’s meat, and sorrel, and 
primrose flowers, and things like that, but she 
always gave the best she could find, and kept 
the worst part of it for herself, and it was al- 
ways a kind of Chinese feast, laid out in ever 
so many little bowls. Sandy generally began 
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his calabash-making with grand announcements 
of what he was going to do, Jock, of course, 
following his example ; but they would not spend 
time or trouble on their things, and so they 
ended in being made any way, all crooked and 
thick, and without any more shape than a very 
bad and very battered bird’s nest. And it was 
no use arguing with them that it was worth 
while doing azy thing well, because they did not 
listen. 

«But you're spending all your time over one 
thing, Hendrik,” said Jock. , | 

Sey ess lican; i I like.” 

“Oh, you can, if you /zke,” put in Sandy, “if 
you think it worth while.” 

« Yes, I do,” I said. ‘Why do you do it at 
all, if it isn’t worth it ?” 

Sandy could not exactly answer, so he sniffed, 
and we all went on with our work again. I was 
trying to make the grandest and best calabash 
I had ever made yet. Iseemed to have a beau- 
tiful shape before me, —a picture of an old vase 
with the sides very much rounded, like a bowl ; 
I had almost got the rough form I wanted, 
though I could not get the beautiful, delicate 
curves I saw in my mind. [I laid it down in 
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a bed of grass, that I could smooth the sides 
with my hands, and I turned my back on the 
others, for I was in such dread of it being seen, 
lest it should be broken before it was finished. 
Fortunately, the McAlisters’ attention was 
taken away from it by having a fight between 
themselves. They began by quarrelling over 
a piece of good clay that they both wanted. 
Sandy declared that it was the very piece that 
he had brought over in his trousers pocket, 
and Jock persisted that it was what he had had 
under his jacket ; and as one was quite as little 
to be believed as the other, it seemed as though 
there would be a difficulty in arranging who was 
to have it, until Sandy settled the question by 
taking it from Jock by force, and punching him 
for claiming it. Jock whimpered a little, but 
saw an opportunity for taking the water Gatty 
had just fetched for herself, and so comforted 
himself with that; and Gatty said nothing 
about it for the sake of peace. Sandy made 
the good piece of clay up into a very bad and 
bulging pipe, and Jock waited till his back was 
turned, and then broke it in revenge. So they 
chased each other about a little, and then, 
getting hot in the sun, came back and agreed 
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to divide the clay, and both made clay men 
with it. 

Gatty went on with her little bowls steadily, 
putting a strip of grass seeds round them, which 
were to dry in the clay and make an ornamental 
border. We often did that, but I had a plan 
beyond that. I had got the shape of my vase, 
—not as I wanted it, but as nearly as it would 
come, —and I was laying ivy-leaves round the 
wet clay, on the outside, and then taking them 
off, and marking stems and veins with a strong 
thorn. I often used to attempt great things in 
my calabashes, but something always happened 
to them before the end. The clay was bad, 
and the things broke, or Sandy played a trick 
on them before they were finished, or some- 
thing else; this was the nearest to being 
finished of anything I had ever tried to do, 
and I began really to hope that it might turn 
out well. If only Sandy and Jock would not 
see it just yet! So I let them take my clay 
and my water, and never minded as long as 
they would let me work at my calabash in peace. 

But it was getting very dry, for the sun was 
hot, so I covered it over with wet grass, to hide 
it, and went to the rain-tub to fetch some water 
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in the old pan. We took it in turns to do that, 
because it was the unpleasantest part of cala- 
bash-making, as we had to climb up some bricks 
to dip the pan in, and then lift it out above our 
heads, which was quite sure to end in wetting 
us. And when I came back from the rain-tub, 
Jock had pulled all the wet grass off my cala- 
bash, and was nudging Sandy to make him 
look. Sandy said, “Oh, my!” and got up to 
come and criticise it, with his hands in his 
pockets. 

«Didn’t you mean us to look, Hendrik ? May 
1?” said Gatty, hovering about behind him. 

I hadn’t meant anybody to see it until it was 
done, and then Gatty first of all; but it could 
not be helped, so I nodded to her, and she 
looked. 

“Oh, Hendrik!” she cried. And then 
presently, when she looked again, she said, 
“ Hendrik, dear, it’s lovely! It is ever so far 
the best calabash we have ever made! ” 

“Tt’s all very well,” said Sandy, very loftily, 
as if he were years and years older than we 
were, “but you needn’t be so vain about it.” 

«I’m not,” I said, quite ashamed. “I never 
asked you to come and look at it. And it isn’t 
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finished yet, for one thing, and I cannot make 
it come any better.” 

“Oh, Hendrik, it is beautiful already!” said 
Gatty, squeezing my clayey hand with pleasure, 
for we were each pleased when the other was 
happy, and Gatty knew what was in my mind. 

“Well, we aren’t going to stand here all day 
admiring it, so don’t think we are,”’ remarked 
Sandy. 

“JT don't think it!” I said, indignantly. 

“Well, don’t, for we aren't. We are going 
back to our own. We could make ours just as 
good, if we tried.” 

“Then why don't youtry? That’s just what 
we were talking about at the beginning of the 
afternoon,” said Gatty. 

Sandy only sniffed again, and we went on 
with our work for awhile. But by this time 
the clay was all used up, and I could do no 
more to my calabash for fear of breaking it, so 
we piled them all up in the sun, on the ledge 
of the palings, and dipped our hands in the pan, 
and wiped them on the grass, and sat down 
under the fir-trees to wait till the calabashes 
were dry. 

« And it will break in the sun, yours will,” 
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said Sandy, “because you think such a lot of it. 
It is quite sure to break, and I hope it will.” 

He was in a perfectly horrid mood that day. 
Gatty had told him, with great dignity, that she 
thought he might occasionally remember that he 
had caused us to have no butter for tea all that 
week, through throwing a piece of calabash clay 
at Charming, who could not be persuaded that 
Gatty and I had not done it, and of course told 
Uncle Adair ; but Sandy only laughed in a jeer- 
ing way. He was in a mood that afternoon 
that made me feel sure that a quarrel must 
come before the end of it, and could not pos- 
sibly be avoided. For he wold keep harping 
on our two families, —a thing that always led 
to trouble. Gatty and I knew it would end 
badly, so we tried to talk about something else, 
but it was no use. And so, after it had gone 
on for a long time, Sandy, sitting on the best 
tree-stump, and kicking his heels, with his hands 
in his pockets, in a very rude and aggravating 
way, and saying everything he could think of to 
make his family great and ours small, Gatty, 
not bearing things as long as I can, said at 
last : 

“Your grandfather was not any better than 
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our own father. He was a colonel in the army, 
and now he is something at St. Mary’s, I think,” 
— poor Gatty finished up as impressively as she 
could, which, under the circumstances, was not 
very much, — “a kind of governor, or — or — 
something.” 

Sandy stood up on the stump, and held out 
his jacket like a tail behind him, and flapped his 
other arm, and gave a loud crow. Jock burst 
into a great laugh. 

“You are beasts, both of you,” I said, getting 
up. “I knew it before, but there are some 
things it is too much to stand, and so you may 
as well begin to beg my sister’s pardon at 
once,” 

“No, Hendrik, never mind,” said Gatty, 
though her face was as red as fire; “it served 
me right for saying it. I didn’t think I meant 
it for boasting, because we are proud of father, 
and that does not seem wrong, but it sounded 
like it, so it served. me right.” 

“Ves, it did,” said Sandy, hopping down off 
the tree-stump quite pleasantly, and when a 
person means a speech like that for making 
things up, what is the use of talking to him? 

Jock had thought there was going to be a 
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quarrel, and looked quite happy over it, but 
when he saw that things were ending quietly, 
he yawned and lolled about until he spied that 
the calabashes were dry. So we took them 
down, all that had not cracked or fallen, and 
began to divide them. Of course Jock claimed 
one of Gatty’s little bowls, and declared that it 
was his, in spite of Gatty showing him the mark 
we had begun to make on ours, because he and 
Sandy dd claim the best. 

“Let it go, Jock,” said Sandy, in a superior 
way. “I dare say you did make it, but they 
have put their beastly family mark on it, so 
I wouldn't have the thing now, if I were you.” 

But Jock did not profess to have as much 
pride as Sandy, and when Sandy took it off 
him, he began to cry very loudly and roaringly. 

“Oh, well, Jock, you can have it. Here it 
is,” said Gatty, rather scornfully, for Jock was 
bigger than she was, and a boy. 

“T don’t want it,” howled Jock, kicking things 
about and stamping ; “I hate the beastly thing ! 
I hate all of you!” 

And before anybody guessed what he was 
going to do, he had rushed at my bowl where it 
lay on the grass, and stamped it to pieces. 
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There was a dead silence for a minute. Then 
Sandy said, looking down at the bits in a most 
satisfied way : 

“JT knew something would happen, because 
you were so proud of it. It serves you right.”’ 

I did not try to answer him; I could not, for 
the choking in my throat; I only stood and 
stared too. But Gatty did. 

“We should like you to remember,” she be- 
gan, very politely, “that it is our garden, and 
our game, and we can do without your clay, as 
we used to do, and we really do not care to go 
on playing with you.” 

But her voice began to hurry as she went on, 
and she ran to me, and threw her arms around 
my neck, and cried: 

“Oh, Hendrik, Hendrik, dear, don’t look like 
that! Don’t mind them! We'll dip the pieces 
in the rain-tub and stick them together again, 
and ¢hey shall go away; only don’t look like 
that !”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, we'll go,” shouted Sandy, 
climbing over the palings; “come along, Jock. 
We don’t want to stop with a lot like theirs. 
They're only a set of pot-and-pan makers, and 
always will be.” 
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It was quite true, though he said it disagree- 
ably, and meant it too. 

I got my name — it is Hendrik Helder Vance 
— from our great-grandfather, Hendrik Helder, 
who was a Dutch potter. He began by being 
only a common workman, but we are not 
ashamed of him for that. If we had had any 
feeling of that kind in Sandy McAlister’s most 
mean aggravating time, we could never have 
had it again, after the green garland. 

He began only as a common workman, and 
my great-grandmother was only a workman’s 
daughter, but he ended as the master of a great 
pottery of his own. 

I suppose he was a very rich man, and ] 
know he was a very good one. The people in 
the villiage of Helderdaal, that he had made 
and built around his works, thought him a kind 
of king over them. There was a little water- 
colour drawing of Helderdaal in my bedroom, 
hung behind the door, as if it were something 
to be ashamed of (and Uncle Adair thought it 
was, being so proud of his own family), though 
no one liked to destroy it, because it had been 
my father’s. I never had quite courage enough, 
but I always wanted to ask to have it for my 
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own. For I loved pottery, like my great-grand- 
father, and that was why I was always drawing 
and making calabashes that I did not dare to 
let Uncle Adair see. He thought I should be 
a soldier, like my father and himself, but I 
knew I never should, because of one thing I 
was quite determined, that when I was a man, 
and Uncle Adair could not stop me, I should 
go to Helderdaal, to see what my great-grand- 
father had done, and, if it was possible, be a 
potter like him. 

And Gatty knew of it, for we did not have 
secrets from each other, and she said she joined 
in it, and should go too. For we two have 
our names from our great-grandfather and 
mother, Hendrik and Margaret Helder, and we 
are proud of them, too. 


CHAP CERRY. 
THE CROW’S NEST. 


THE Crow’s Nest was a very plain attic, long 
and narrow, and with the ceiling sloping down 
on both sides. The door was at one end, and 
the window at the other, and that was so high 
that we could only see the sky through it. 
On the walls was a very strange, old-fashioned 
paper, of wreaths of flowers tied with ribbons, 
and within each wreath were people sailing in 
boats like tureens, and fishing off very unsafe 
bridges, and riding out to hunt with slim-bodied 
leaping dogs and horses prancing on their hind 
legs, and going through all kinds of exercises. 
It was the most interesting wall-paper that ever 
was seen; but there was nothing else in the 
room, not even as much as an empty box, by 
way of furniture. When we played there we 
sat on the floor, or ledged ourselves on the 
window-seat, which was very narrow and very 
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high, and of course meant a continual slipping 
off, when you only sat on it sideways with 
nothing to rest your toes on. 

It was a very wet day in July. It had been 
raining hard all day, and Aunt Pen had been 
quite glad to send us up to the Crow’s Nest 
at last. It was coming toward the end of a 
long afternoon, and we had done everything 
we could think of. We had played at noughts 
and crosses, on a square of board in the floor, 
pretending to mark the figures ; and at finding 
a buried treasure of gems as big as marbles 
(because they were marbles) in a mouse-hole 
behind the wainscot; and at cat’s-cradle, with 
the string of Gatty’s pinafore; and at making 
rabbits, with our handkerchiefs; and cocked 
hats and boats, with a sheet of copybook ; and 
at a concert, with our combs brought up from 
our bedrooms; and at public speeches, taking 
it in turns to speak and to be audience; and 
at races round the room, on hands and knees. 
And I had drawn some designs on the floor 
with a bit of chalk until it had crumbled away, 
and then wiped them out again with the sleeve 
of my jacket; and we had told each other tales 
about the little people on the wall-paper, and 
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then we had scrambled up to the window-sill 
to watch the rain and wait for tea. 

I was trying to count the little ships that the 
rain made in the puddle on the sill outside, and 
wondering how long it would be to tea-time ; 
but Gatty had something quite different in her 
mind, for she suddenly gave a great sigh. 

“Oh, Hendrik,” she said, spreading out her 
arms, “let us do something great/” And in 
her enthusiasm she lost her balance (for you 
had to sit very soberly on the window-sill), and 
slipped down to the floor, and had to begin 
digging her toes into the wainscot again to 
scramble up. 

“ Yes, I should like it, too,” I said, “if I could 
see what it was going to be. But it is rather 
curious, you know, that you should begin talk- 
ing about something great, after what I found 
this morning.” | 

“Oh, Hendrik, get on! What was it? Why 
didn’t you tell me before?” 

“It had gone out of my mind, but I should 
have told you some time or other. I found it 
in my room, in the old red Bible on my shelf. 
I’ll fetch it now, if you like, and show it to you,” 
I said, getting down from the window-seat and 
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going to the door. But I put my head back 
into the room again to say, warningly, “But you 
had better say nothing about it, you know, be- 
cause it had to do with our great-grandfather.” 

I suppose there is something unpleasant, and 
that one would rather hide, in every family. 
Our thing was our great-grandfather, Hendrik 
Helder. At least, he was made to be so; Gatty 
and I never could understand why. ‘There was 
nothing to be ashamed of in him really. but 
Uncle Adair thought it very disagreeable to be 
connected with an old Dutch workman, and he 
was so vexed if it was mentioned, that it had 
come to be considered a kind of secret disgrace. 
He was not an old great-grandfather of a long 
time ago; he had been alive when Gatty and I 
came from India, and I believe had offered to 
take us. Wedid not know whether he had died 
since or not, because his name was not men- 
tioned to us. 

So it was with quite a guilty feeling that I 
crept into my bedroom and got the book, and 
unhooked the faded little picture from behind the 
door, and peeked out to see if the stairs were 
clear, and then raced back to the Crow’s Nest. 

« And you are not to tell, on any account,” I 
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said, “ because I don’t want to have them taken 
away from me.” 

“Qh, you have brought Helderdaal, Hen- 
drik!” cried Gatty. ‘Oh, how angry Uncle 
Adair would be, if he knew!” 

“Yes, but I can’t see why. It isn’t anything 
wrong. Just help me back to the window-seat, 
and let us have a good look at it. It is always 
so dark there behind the door.” 

It was a very queer, faded little water-colour, 
about a foot square, in a narrow, gilt frame, very 
knocked and tarnished. I think Aunt Pen only 
banished it behind the door because it looked 
untidy, which it did, with being old and shabby. 
It was a skctch of our great-grandfather’s house 
at Helderdaal, —a house with gaily painted doors 
and shutters, and a stork’s nest on the highest 
gable (Gatty and I had never seen a stork’s nest, 
so there might have been some doubt about the 
lump on the roof, only the artist had wisely 
drawn a stork standing in it on one leg). In 
the background were some oddly shaped hay 
and corn ricks. Before the house was a canal, 
very still and almost grown up with reeds, which 
a man was cutting from a flat-bottomed boat. 

“T am going there some day,” I said, laying 
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the picture down with its frame against the 
wall; “some day, when I can do as I like. 
This is the Bible, you know, that we have looked 
at often and often; but here, at the beginning, 
are two thin blank leaves stuck together. Now 
I’}l show you what I have found there.” 

It was an old book, bound in dark red leather, 
with a flap to close it, like a pocket-book. It 
was a Dutch Bible, and Gatty and I had often 
looked at it for curiosity, without being able to 
read any of it, but to find scraps of writing in it 
here and there. It had only held together 
because the binding was so strong, for it was 
old and well-worn, and thé edges of the leaves 
were stained, as if with sea-water. And it must 
have been to sea many a time, for there were 
numbers of foreign ports, and names of ships, 
with dates, scribbled about it. 

It began, as far as we could tell its history, 
by being my great-grandfather’s book. His 
name was written on the first page, with a 
date: ‘Hendrik Helder,’ and “Haarlem,” 
which was his native place. He had only 
one daughter, and he must have given the 
Bible to her husband, for “ Roger Vance” ap- 
peared in it very often. He was our father’s 
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father. Once, when we asked Aunt Pen how 
father came to have a Dutch grandmother, she 
told us (saying that we must not mention it to 
Uncle Adair), that his father was Roger Vance, 
of an old country family, though not great peo- 
ple. He ran away to sea, and married a Dutch 
girl in Amsterdam. He seemed to have gone 
up and down the world, and the red Bible had 
gone with him, for we had often found scrawls 
on the margins of pages, — “Roger Vance, 
Buenos Ayres, Jan. 15,” or “San Francisco, R. 
V.,” or “ Roger Vance, sick in Bombay, Nov. 
10,” or “R. V., Mohawk, Cadiz.” There were 
other ports too, and‘other ships, and perhaps 
might have been more still, but he died a young 
man. His Dutch wife was dead also, and our 
father was their only child, and as Roger Vance 
had never been friendly with his family, our 
great-grandfather took him and brought him up. 
Our father’s name was written on the first page 
of the Bible too, — “ Roger Helder Vance, Hel- 
derdaal,” and a date. 

But we had seen all this often before. What 
we had not seen was a kind of letter written on 
a blank page that had stuck to the next leaf. 
We turned it over, and tried to smooth down 
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the roughness where it had ,been spoiled in 
sticking, and read the pale writing as well as 
we could. It was from our great-grandfather, 
written to our father, in a very fine, neat hand, 
and in English. He must have learned to speak 
English quite well, for there was very little that 
sounded foreign. 


« My DEARLY LOVED CHILD: — It is without 
thought of reproach to you that I write these 
words of farewell. If they should appear to re- 
flect thus upon you, it is that I have not the 
time to weigh them as I would, writing here in 
the garden of our friend, where your messenger 
has followed, and now waits for me. But you 
will understand. For you know well that my 
love remains unchanged, in what words soever 
I should express myself. It could remain no 
other than unchanged for you, who alone are 
left, all others being long gone from me. If it 
had been possible, I should have rejoiced to see 
you again before you depart from _ Rotter- 
dam. But in saying this, it is only my love for 
you that will cry out ; you will know. Ihave no 
thought of blame. It is right and good that 
you should make your journey to England, to 
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see the relations of your father, and, without 
doubt, it is convenient for you to go when your 
friends go also. As you know well, the money 
you ask shall not be wanting. 

“Roger, I am praying now that these friends 
you have chosen to accompany may be such as 
I would have you with. You have forgotten 
long, do not forget until it is too late. There 
is for every man in every station always the one 
great deed, and the garland that crowns it is 
evergreen. To me the two have but one name, 
for the great deed being done becomes itself 
the green- ‘garland, and its: name -1Ss, eee 
There was a piece torn away here at the bottom 
of the page, and at the top of the next there 
was only the ending of the letter. 

« .., , and that is why I have desired to see 
you before you go, for I have a fear that there 
is a long separation before us. But God be 
with you. My heart waits for you, whatever 
happens ; never doubt it, never forget tt. 

“ HENDRIK HELDER.”’ 


“Tt is rather a sorrowful kind of letter, Hen- 
drik ; don’t you think so?” said Gatty, in a low 
voice. 
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“Yes. I wonder why he wrote to father like 
that. It makes me wonder about a good many 
things.”’ 

“ And I wonder if we shall ever find out what 
it means — Hendrik, what are you doing with 
that pencil ?”’ 

“T am writing my name in the Bible, too. 
lit isnt father’s book. now, I am sure it is 
mine.” ) 

“Yes, you ought to have it next. Doesn’t 
it look queer, written under that old letter ? — 
‘Hendrik Helder Vance.’ Put the date. Hen- 
drik, and ‘St. Peter Stow.’ ”’ 

It was a thing I could not say even to Gatty, 
but I thought | might some day come to under- 
stand the meaning of those good and loving 
words, and, when I wrote my own name under 
them, I| felt as if I had made a kind of vow. 


CHAP EER: ii 
PLANS. 


IF there zs a thing Gatty and Sandy McAlis- 
ter are alike in, it is in making plans. They 
are never tired of saying “Let us do” some- 
thing or other. Sometimes the plans are very ‘ 
good ones, and we get a great deal of enjoy- 
ment out of them, but more often they end 
rather badly, and we get a great deal of pun- 
ishment. . 

Only that is where Gatty and Sandy are of 
alike, because if it is Gatty’s plan that has 
brought us into trouble, she is nearly broken- 
hearted if she is not ever so much deeper in it 
than any one else; while if it is Sandy’s, he 
takes a pride in being the only one to escape. 

I think the very first I can remember of 
Sandy’s plans was one he made when we had 
only known them a day or two, which arranged 
that we were to hunt for fallen cherries along 
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the cherry-tree walk in their garden, while he 
guarded what we had picked up in his cap, and 
kept watch at one end of the walk. He sazd 
his was the post of danger, but we could not 
help doubting a little; indeed we were quite 
sure about it when the gardener came down 
our end of the walk, and caught us with the 
cherries in our hands (and never would believe 
that they were fallen ones), while Sandy walked 
quietly away from his end behind the peas — 
especially as he had to own, when we found 
him afterward, that he had eaten the cherries 
in the cap. He said there were only a few, 
and he wasn’t just thinking. 

But that was always the way. Sandy’s plans 
were made to get things for himself, or revenge 
himself on Charming and their own servants, or 
to find out some new mischief. Gatty’s had 
generally something rather great about them, 
that only failed because it turned out quite 
impossible. 

One of her grandest ideas, for instance, was 
our saving food for the old watercress woman. 
She was very old and very poor, and we used 
to pity her very much whenever she came past 
Pippinfield on her rounds, until Gatty had the 
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splendid idea that we should save the nicest bits 
we could from our food, and have them ready 
for her when she came. We were to keep them 
in the scrip, as Gatty called it, — a kind of bag 
that reminded us of the pictures of pilgrims’ 
wallets. She owned that she had not intended 
it to be such a queer shape, but it went like 
that because she hated sewing. She spent a 
whole afternoon in the Crow’s Nest over it, and 
made it out of one of her oldest brown pinafores 
that she hoped Aunt Pen would not miss. But 
Aunt Pen did, and, though we kept the secret ' 
for nearly a week, it was bound to come out at 
last. 

The saving of the food was much harder than 
we had expected, for one thing. We never had 
anything to eat that was not very plain, and 
never anything between meals, so we had to 
depend on securing bits at those times, which 
was more difficult than any one would think until 
they had tried. From first coming to Pippin- 
field we had always sat at table with Uncle 
Adair and Aunt Pen, because there was no 
nursery for us, which had made Uncle Adair 
fearful about manners. So it was not as simple 
as it sounds to drop pieces into our handker- 
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chiefs on our knees without being seen. Gatty’s 
face might have betrayed her once, from sheer 
fright, when a piece of pie-crust that was meant 
for her knee fell very loudly under the table. 
But Uncle Adair thought it was carelessness, 
and made her pick it up and eat it, and shovel 
up the crumbs; so she escaped that time. But 
it was sure to come out some day ; and of all the 
fortunate things that have ever happened to us, 
one of the most fortunate was that there was 
only Aunt Pen at table when Gatty had fool- 
ishly taken the scrip itself in with her, and was 
caught trying to put potatoes in it. And that 
was the end of that plan. 

This one was not all a failure, at any rate, 
for though Aunt Pen laughed at us, after 
she understood what we were doing, she said 
the old watercress woman should have what she 
would like better than our saved odds and ends, 
and so there was always a dinner ready for her 
when she came on her round down our street. 
And I must own that 7 should not have cared 
to eat the hard crusts, and mouldy-looking cold 
potatoes, and dried up pieces of suet pudding 
that we had been saving up for her. 

Then there was another plan for collecting 
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waste paper until we should have enough to 
sell. We were collecting for months and 
months, because we could only do it by bits, 
but at last we began to have such a pile in the 
Crow's Nest that we really did think ourselves 
almost sure of the money. And one day Aunt 
Pen found it, and said to Abboth that she had 
no idea there was so much rubbish in the attic, 
and told her to bring it down, and the sandman 
carried it away. We should have cried over 
that, especially when we told Abboth that we 
had so wanted a little money to buy a present 
for her in return for her goodness, but she was 
so sorry for us that she did the crying. 

Then there was another, for carrying cala- 
bash clay up to the Crow’s Nest for me to have 
there. But Gatty dropped it all the way up the 
stair carpets, and Uncle Adair trod in it on 
every step up to his room, and perhaps I had 
better say no more about that plan, because 
it ended worse than usual. But it was just 
Gatty’s way that she did not mind about the 
punishment, but about the disappointment over 
what was to have been a lovely surprise for 
me. 

But I am sure neither Gatty nor Sandy ever 
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made as many plans as they did for that week 
when Uncle Adair and Aunt Pen went to Lon- 
don. We were friends again with the McAlis- 
ters, after the calabash quarrel; that is, it was 
no use being offended with them, because they 
came to play with you the next day as easily as 
if nothing at all had happened. 

First, Uncle Adair and Aunt Pen suddenly 
made up their minds to go to London for a 
week or two. Jhey had scarcely ever been 
known to go away before, so this was a very 
astonishing thing to begin with. That was 
surprising enough, but when we heard what 
came next, we began to feel as if something 
were going to happen. The McAlisters’ father 
and mother were going away, too, and at the 
same time! They were not going together, 
because our uncle and their father never could 
have agreed over it, but on the day our uncle 
was going to London their father was going to 
Edinburgh. 

We felt that it was most extraordinary. 
Sandy and Jock had another feeling added to 
that, which was that it would be the best 
chance they had ever had for what they called 
“going it,’ and the only drawback was that 
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they should be left under anybody’s care at all. 
Abboth was to mind us,—though we knew 
that Charming would quite take it on himself, 
—and Mrs. Bratt was to mind the McAlisters. 

She was their housekeeper, and they were 
more afraid of her than of anybody else, after 
their father. They always had to call her Mrs. 
Bratt, which they seemed to consider a kind of 
injury, making up for it to themselves by calling 
her Mary Ann Bratt behind her back, not to 
mention names: much ruder than that. Sandy 
used to say that nothing ever would insult Mary 
Ann Bratt, whatever you did to her, for he had 
tried ; a thing we could easily believe. 

I do not know how they could have expected 
to be left at home with only the kitchen-maid 
to take care of them, but they said that Mrs. 
Bratt had only stayed to spite them. But no 
matter, Sandy said, in a very secret-murderish 
tone; she would find it was ¢hey who would 
spite Aer. Remembering things of the same 
sort -he had said before, and that Mrs. Bratt 
had come off much the best, after all, Gatty 
and I did not say anything, but could not help 
thinking. 

As the day came nearer, Sandy grew grander 
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and grander in his plans for what they were going 
to do. Gatty was full of plans, too, but they 
were different. We did not feel as though we 
wanted to behave badly to Abboth, though I 
cannot say that we had any good thoughts 
toward Charming. 

Uncle Adair made us go through a kind of 
course of extra good behaviour at meals and on 
Sundays, as if it were a review before going 
away from us, at which he looked on, ordering, 
and blowing his nose with a trumpeting that was 
very majestic and very terrifying. Aunt Pen 
had gradually worked herself into such a state 
of confusion and bustle before the day came, 
that she said and did the queerest things to us, 
which we could not understand at the time. 

When the morning came, the McAlisters’ 
father and mother went first. We knew it, 
because, from the window of her bedroom at 
the back, Gatty saw Sandy and Jock doing a 
war-dance all about the end of their garden. 
We agreed that we did not feel exactly in a 
dancing mood; things seemed somehow too 
serious for that. We had never said good-bye 
to Uncle Adair and Aunt Pen for more than 
a day since we came to Pippinfield, and we 
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had a sense that some partieular behaviour was 
required. Gatty also thought that it would be 
proper to make a little speech when the good- 
bye moment came; so when she had persuaded 
me to make one, we sat on the Crow’s Nest 
stairs, waiting and composing it. We could 
hear the cab come to the door, and Uncle 
Adair tramping about in the hall below, and 
shouting up-stairs to Aunt Pen for being late; 
and then Aunt Pen came out of her room, and 
hurried down in such a state of excitement that 
when we went down, too, and stood ready to 
say good-bye, she gave the housekeeping keys 
to Gatty instead of Abboth, and told Abboth 
to be a good boy and take care of his sister, 
and was desiring the cabman to be very partic- 
ular about the children not getting wet feet, 
when Uncle Adair put her into the cab. 

After all, I forgot what I meant to say, when 
the moment came, and only remembered the 
last sentence. 

“Good-bye, Uncle Adair,” I said. “We will 
try to behave just the same behind your back 
as before your face.” 

It quite took away our feeling of being good 
to see Uncle Adair stare at us in stern surprise 
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that we should ever have dared to think of 
doing anything else, but Aunt Pen leaned out 
of the cab-window and waved her hand to us 
in the oddest way, with a face that was half 
going to cry. But they were gone the next 
moment. 

“And I feel,” said Gatty, very gravely, as 
we shut the door, “I feel as if this were go- 
ing to be our chance to do something great.” 
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Mary ANN Bratt said afterward that the 
McAlisters’ behaviour was a disgrace to them, 
and we know that it was chiefly true. Perhaps 
it was foolish of her, because how coz/d she ex- 
pect them to wipe their boots, and hang up their 
clothes, and not stamp up and down-stairs, just 
as if their father and mother were at home? 
But still Sandy and Jock did rather go it. 

In the house I am sure we did not behave so 
badly, because we liked Abboth, and she was 
always good to us; but in the garden we soon 
found that Charming was going to make up for 
anything she might indulge us in. We had 
been a little surprised because Uncle Adair had 
not given us as many orders before he went 
away as we had expected; but we saw that 
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know I ought to have been ashamed of think- 
‘ ing about having such things as enemies, but 
when forgiving one’s enemies was spoken of in 
church, I always did seem to have Charming 
before me. As for the McAlisters, of course 
their enemy was Mary Ann Bratt. 

It was a holiday week. The grammar-school 
was closed, and the masters were away, so there 
was a holiday both for the McAlisters and for 
us. That is, Mr. Pierpoint said our uncle had 
desired him to leave some work for us to do 
during his absence, so it was not exactly a com- 
plete holiday for us. We meant to do it, be- 
cause we always did have to do things we were 
told; so we thought we might as well makea 
beginning on the very morning we were left, as 
we agreed that a good start was everything. 
How Sandy howled at us when we went out, 
and he heard what we had been doing! They 
had a holiday task themselves, he admitted ; 
but were they going to do it? “Not us,” he 
said. 

He was very fond of making speeches to the 
rest of us. He said it was the way of the 
Romans; and he stood on the top of their 
vegetable-marrow heap, and waved his arm and 
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talked. Gatty argued that she thought it very 
mean only to do things when you were made to 
do them; but Sandy said he could not see it. 
So I said, not to speak of meanness, if we did 
not do our work while Mr. Pierpoint was away, 
we should have to do it when he came back ; 
and he could surely see ¢Zat. He said it was 
my pot-and-pan way of thinking; ¢/ey shouldn’t. 
Gatty said, in a ruffled-up manner, that lessons 
had nothing to do with pots and pans. But 
Sandy loftily answered that it had everything 
to do with it ; it showed one’s spirit. : 
He also went on to tell us that his forefathers 
in Scotland used to go raiding. And if all that 
he said about them was true, I think Hendrik 
Helder was a forefather to be really more proud 
of. According to Sandy they would have been 
ashamed to do any work. ‘Their great occupa- 
tion was fighting, and when they wanted any- 
thing they raided. He and Jock were going to 
raid. As for work, they did not intend ever 
to think of it. A holiday ought to de one; 
and as for a holiday task, like the kings of Eng- 
land with dates, it was a disgrace to any master 
to ask for such a thing, and they were not 
going to encourage him in his wickedness, 
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And they were not going to obey anybody, or 
to remember any rules. They seemed as if 
they could not understand the feeling about 
meaning to behave just the same behind peo- 
ple’s backs as before their faces, so it was no 
use going on talking to them about it. (I am 
sorry to say that we did not always do so, but 
we meant to.) And lastly, they were going to 
show Mary Ann Bratt from the very beginning 
who were to be the masters. 

It was a pity that, after all this talk, things 
turned out worse than they had expected. 
They did not get even as far as tea-time of 
the day of departure without a struggle with 
Mrs. Bratt, in which, on the whole, she showed 
that se was master. For, hearing a dreadful 
noise of bumping, she ran out of the kitchen 
just in time to catch Sandy and Jock shooting 
down the stairs in the way that everybody 
knows, of sitting stiffly on the top stair and 
sliding down to the bottom. Whether it was 
thinking of their trousers, or objecting to the 
noise, she did not explain, but caught a boy by 
the collar of his coat, in each hand, when they 
arrived on the mat, before they had time to 
recover themselves, and shook them till they 
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had no breath to recover themselves with, and 
drove them in before her to tea. 

Jock told us that he did not see how he was 
to go on feeling like his forefathers, if Mary 
Ann Bratt was to be allowed to behave in that 
way. Sandy said she was zo¢ to be allowed ; and 
this was only the beginning. It was really only 
the beginning ; the continuing was much worse. 

Sandy said the next thing to do was to plan 
a raid; so he planned one all the evening. It 
took place the next day; but if all his fore- 
fathers’ raids ended as badly as that one, 
I wonder they did not take up some more 
useful kind of occupation. It was one of 
Sandy’s particular plans, but it was an excep- 
tion to the usual ones in Mrs. Bratt being able 
to secure the person this time who really de- 
served to be punished. 

She did not take her tea with them, or with 
the kitchen-maid; she liked it in peace and 
quietness, and had her tray carried into a little 
place like a pantry, that she considered her 
own. Sandy arranged that they were to watch 
until Louisa had carried the tray in, and then he 
was to throw a tin pail down the cellar steps, 
and scream fearfully, and immediately hide 
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round the corner, holding the handle of the 
kitchen door, so that Louisa could not come 
out. Jock, hiding behind another corner, was 
to watch Mrs. Bratt set off into the cellar in a 
hurry, and then to steal the tray of tea and hot 
toast, which they were to carry up-stairs to feast 
on in their bedroom. 

But Mrs. Bratt decided rather too soon that 
it was some of Sandy’s work, and Jock, just 
coming out of her pantry with the tray, saw her 
cap appearing again above the cellar steps. 
You would not have thought that Jock could 
have done it, but danger gave him wits that he 
had not had before, for he actually had the pres- 
ence of mind to make no signal to Sandy, skip- 
ping about with his back to the cellar door, but 
first put the tray into his hands, and then fled 
for his life, leaving Sandy caught in the very 
act. It meant boxed ears and bedtime four 
hours too soon, and that was the end of the 
first raid. 

Sandy said what he wanted now was revenge ; 
the second raid was to be a much more serious 
affair than, as he said, merely taking her tea for 
simple enjoyment and amusement. He was 
going to harry her this time 
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You really would have supposed that any- 
body must grow tired of doing nothing but 
make themselves disagreeable all day long, but 
Sandy did not. He put the cannon-ball that 
had cut his grandfather’s leg off, and was kept 
in the family for a curiosity, into Mrs. Bratt’s 
bed, for her to hurt herself on; he arranged 
cushions on the tops of doors until she never 
came into any room without flinging the door 
wide open before her; he left pieces of coal 
wrapped up as parcels for her in the letter-box ; 
he set the dog to bark at her heels, because she 
disliked him ; he got one of the grammar-school 
boys to call to see him ten times in one after- 
noon when Louisa was out, and Mrs. Bratt had 
to open the door — that is, it was not what add 
he do, but what didn’t he? He spent a great 
part of his time in his bedroom, of course, after 
such persistent going-its, Mrs. Bratt being very 
fond of locking him up there, for she said he 
was far too knowing to do himself any harm. 
When he was not shut up there, he was 
sitting by himself with his face turned to the 
wall, or he was dining off potatoes and no 
pudding. 

He said he was having the best of it in this 
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second raid, but, considering everything, he 
could not get any of us to think so too. You 
could not say, on the whole, that the McAlisters 
were enjoying the time as much as they had ex- 
pected to do. Indeed, neither were we ; though 
we were not going it, as they were —at least, 
not in the house. 

Some days went by, but very slowly, for they 
were the dismalest we ever remembered. It 
was so dreadfully quiet in the house that Gatty 
and I could not be noisy when we tried, though 
there was no one to speak to us whatever we 
had done. I am sure Abboth would not have 
noticed it if we had made calabashes in the 
drawing-room. We fell into a way of creeping 
about as if we had something on our minds, 
and instead of enjoying meal-times, as we had 
planned to do, when there should be no one to 
trouble us about manners, we began to think 
them the worst part of the day. Gatty sat bolt 
upright on one side of the table, and I sat bolt 
upright on the other, and we handed each other 
plates, and spoke in low voices, and made no 
crumbs, until we felt as if we should end by 
dying of good manners. 

“Tt seems dreadful to say it,’ began Gatty, 
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very solemnly, one day, “but, Hendrik, I actu- 
ally do wish for once that we were the McAlis- 
ters, and had battles with Mrs. Bratt. Don’t 
you?” 

“Not particularly. They will only get into 
a row when their father comes home.” 

“Oh, you always can think of things so far 
in front, Hendrik,” said Gatty, resting her 
elbows on the table, and watching me as I 
drew. “But when there is no one even to find 
fault with us, it feels as if one were in a kind 
of disgrace that one never came out of.” 

«“Well,” I said, trying to cheer her up, “pers 
haps things will come all right soon, and then 
it will begin to be jolly. Id get something to 
do if I were you.” 

“T do believe you can comfort yourself for 
everything by doing work, Hendrik.” 

“Ah, that’s because I am not as clever as 
- you are. You can comfort yourself with pre- 
tending, and I have to do it with working, don’t 
you see?” 

“T see that you are a good, good thing,” said 
Gatty, on my side of the table now, and hug- 
ging me very hard. 

‘Get out,” I said: = “Just look ihe item 
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straight. It’s the best design for a bowl I have 
got yet, I do think.” 

To make up for the quietness of the house 
by going into the garden, was certainly to get 
ourselves noticed, but whether it was a change 
for the better or not, we could not feel sure. 
Charming was beyond everything he had ever 
been to us; you could not describe him in any 
other way. He spied on us from behind bushes, 
he drove us about from place to place, he for- 
bade us to do things that even Uncle Adair did 
not forbid, and whenever he saw us coming out 
of the house, he immediately made up some new 
thing to accuse us of, —treading on beds, or 
breaking trees, or pulling palings down, or some- 
thing. 

One day he had come to such a height of 
domineeringness and disagreeableness that we 
were ready to do something desperate. If we 
made calabashes, he said we were messing, and 
we must “give over ;’”’ if we sat under the lau- 
rels with our books, he came peeping through 
the branches, and said we were breaking them, 
and we must give over ; if we played up and down 
the walks, we were breaking down the edges of 
the grass, and we must give over. So we went 
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and sat in the flower-garden, and he came after 
us, and said he wouldn’t have us there, and we 
knew it. 

“Uncle Adair has allowed us to come here 
for a treat while he is away,” I said. 

“Hi don’t allow it,’ Charming said. ‘ You’re 
honly in mischieviousness, and you must give 
hover.” 

“T believe you would like us to give over 
’ said Gatty. 

Charming shuffled away, growling, but not un-. 
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til he had seen us pick up our books and go into 
the house. 

As for the McAlisters, they were not out at 
all, a third raid having ended in them being 
thrashed with a cane by Mrs. Bratt, so I do 
not know whether they or we spent the rest of 
the day more gloomily. And /¢hat was why, 
when we met the next morning, we sat down at 
the end:of the garden to hold what Sandy called 
a council of war. 
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_ “Sit down,” said Sandy, in short, savage 
sentences, to express his rage at everything. 
Seriere. In the cucumber frame; in a ring. 
They always do in a council of war.”’ 

« You can’t make a ring out of four,” I said ; 
but Sandy was too bitter even to look scornfully 
at me. We all climbed in. We did zot make 
a ring, for there were four of us and we each took 
aside. It was only an old unused frame, without 
any glass, standing on a heap of rubbish at the 
end of our garden, and you would have thought 
there could not be a very great row whatever 
happened to it (but then, you did not know 
Charming), and the council was more comforta- 
ble sitting inside something. 

“T’ve called this council of war — 
Sandy. 

“You haven't,’ interrupted Gatty. “You 
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had nothing to do with it. We all called our- 
selves.”’ 

It was plain that the council was in a very 
objecting and gloomy sort of mood. 

“T have called this council of war,” said 
Sandy, louder than before, and evidently going 
to manage the whole matter, “to consider what 
is to be done about this present — this present 
— this present beastliness of things.”’ 

Jock drummed on the sides of the frame very 
hard with his laced boots, perhaps in admira- 
tion. 

“ There is one thing not certain, and there is 
one thing certain,” went on Sandy. “The thing 
not certain is the lengths Mary Ann Bratt will 
go to before the end, and the thing certain is 
that it can’t be endured any longer. And it 
won’t be endured, either.” 

We were all silent after this impressive 
speech. Then Gatty said: 

“ But what are you going to do?” 

“That is what this council of war is going 
to determine,” said Sandy, and folded his arms 
and looked around. 

“T don’t see what more lengths there are 
that Charming caz go to,” said Gatty, presently, 
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ieaevery depressed voice; “but>I expect that 
they will have to be endured if he finds any.” 

“We are not going to endure Mary Ann Bratt,” 
declared Sandy, in his loudest voice of all, as if 
it were a proclamation. After which he fell 
silent again, and we all fell silent. And the 
council of war determined, or at least it tried 
to determine, but did not seem to succeed very 
fast. Sandy himself had nothing more to say 
for a long time, except that he should like to 
wade in blood. Of course we understood that 
it was Charming’s and Mrs. Bratt’s blood he 
meant, but it did not help us in any way, and 
was not an agreeable kind of speech either. 

«We're worse off than you are, you know,” 
was all Jock’s determination, after a long while, 
“because Charming only lasts in the daytime, 
and out of doors, while Mary Ann Bratt goes 
on altogether.” 

“But you have provoked Mary Ann Bratt,” 
said Gatty. “ You say you have ¢rzed to pro- 
voke her, and we haven’t Charming.” 

“Then I should be ashamed to tell it,” said 
Sandy, in the most cutting tone, coming out of 
his savage humour to say it, and then going 
back again. 
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Gatty and I had a feeling that the shame was 
somehow not exactly in the right place, but it 
was no use saying so, and the council went on 
determining. Though, after all, it did not seem 
to be much good resolving not to endure things, 
when Mrs. Bratt and Charming had really all 
the power in their hands, and you “ad to endure 
them. 

“Tl tell you what,’ Sandy burst out sud- 
denly, with a fearful scowl; “I should like to 
go to sea. Then perhaps they would be sorry. 
And I would go, too,” he said, very desperately, , 
“if [ knew of some kind of nice ship to go in,” 
Which seemed rather a poor ending to me. 
But, after he had made this dreadful declara- 
tion, he began to be more cheerful in his spirits. 
«“ And what have you got to say, Hendrik ?”’ he 
asked, condescendingly, being the head of the 
council. 

“Well, I have been thinking like — like any- 
thing,” I said, “but I cannot see that there is 
anything for us to do.” 

“ Because you are a grub.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Jock, kicking so hard 
that, as I reminded him, the side of the frame 
would come out altogether if he went on like 
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that, and then it would be not only the one 
who had broken it to be punished, but all four 
of us. 

“And Charming came to the grass with his 
scythe some time ago, and he keeps looking at 
us very nastily,” I hinted. 

« And is it to be borne?” said Sandy, stand- 
ing up on the side of the frame to prove his 
scorn for Charming, and stretching out his arm 
in the Roman manner — “is it to be borne that 
we should be trampled upon by him? By beasts 
like Charming and Mary Ann Bratt? It isn’t!” 
he cried, stretching out the other arm. “I'll run 
away first! I say/’’ — suddenly leaping down 
from the frame amongst us, and coming down, 
too, from his Roman to his every-day manner, 
but that a very excited one —“I say/ Let’s do 
it! Let’s run away!” 

There was a silence while you might have 
counted ever so many tens. Then Jock sud- 
denly began to kick so furiously, and to throw 
up his legs in such a madness of delight, that 
he overbalanced altogether, and rolled back- 
ward down the rubbish heap. But he came 
back, rubbing bits of grass cuttings off himself, 
and all over us, in the most rapturous state. 
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‘ 2will! We will!” said Sandy. “It will 
bring ‘em round sooner than anything. We'll 
run away !”’ 

«And seck our fortunes?” cried Gatty, as if 
she were feasting on every word. ‘Oh, Sandy, 
you have thought of the best plan we have ever 
had, for there couldn't be a more interesting 
thing in the whole world!” 

“Well, we'll do it,”’ said Sandy, swelling with 
triumph. 

«“ We'll do it!” echoed Jock, who had climbed 
into the frame again, and began to kick as if he 
were mad. 

“We'll do it!” said Gatty. “But if you go 
on like that, Jock, Charming will certainly come 
to us.” 

«Let him,’ said Sandy. “Its allover ui 
council of war has determined that we run 
away.” 

«We can’t, Gatty,’ I said. Betoresiages 
and behind backs — don’t you remember?” 

I will not tell how much I wanted not to say 
it, for it was a most interesting idea, and espe- 
cially when Gatty was enjoying it so much. 

“Oh, Hendrik!” she burst out. 

I only looked at her; I did not care to talk 
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about things like that before the McAlisters, 
who would only have laughed at us. She 
looked very hard at me, and the tears came 
into her eyes. 

“Couldn't we really ?”’ she asked, in a very 
low voice. 

“ Of course a could!” said Sandy. “What’s 
to prevent you?’ 

“We made a promise to Uncle ant about 
behaving,’ I answered. 

« You didn’t promise him not to run away ?” 

“No, because he never thought of that, but 
the promise means it all the same.” 

« Stuff!” said Sandy. 

«Weare very sorry, but it cannot be helped,” 
Peig.. *\We-can’t go.” 

Sandy and Jock both began to laugh very 
jeeringly, perhaps to vex us into going, but I 
tried not to mind. I shall always love Gatty 
for keeping faithful to me, although she was 
minding so much. 

“Tt is no use you doing that,’ she said, very 
resolutely ; “if Hendrik thinks we ought not to 
go, we shall not go.” 

And she tossed her head as if she were quite 
cheerful, and turned her face a little away, so 
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that we should not see her winking the tears 
back. There was a mournful silence. 

But Sandy was too full of his own affairs to 
care much about us, and, after calling us some 
names, he went on: 

“But you'll not tell of us, anyway ?” 

“No,” I said; “at least, not before you go. 
We might have to tell after you were gone.” 

“You may tell then,” said Sandy, grandly ; 
“it won’t make any difference to us ¢hen.” 

“When shall you go?” asked Gatty, with her 
face still turned away. 

“To-morrow,” said Sandy. “No, stop, — 
there is apple pudding for dinner to-morrow. 
The day after.” 

He said it as if it had been the most ordinary 
thing in the world, but I did think, and I knew 
Gatty did, too, that if we had been going out 
into the world to seek our fortunes (perhaps to 
Helderdaal), we should not have waited for an 
apple pudding. 

Perhaps it made Jock think of the day after 
to-morrow, as well as to-morrow aa for he 
suddenly said : 

« And while we are running away, what shall 
we have to eat ?”’ 
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It was a thing that Sandy had never con- 
sidered, and even he had no plan ready for a 
moment. They had no money, and we had 
none that they could borrow. Gatty and I 
never had any, and were not supposed to have 
it; they had a very little pocket-money every 
week, but it seemed to be only something to 
fine them from, so in reality they had no more 
than we. 

“We might save what we could from our 
meals to-day and to-morrow,” said Sandy, con- 
sidering ; “but I don’t know whether it would 
be a very good plan.” 

«Tt isn’t a very good plan,” said Gatty, 
honestly. “We tried it once, — not to run 
away on, but for something else. It isn't a 
very good one.” 

“No,” agreed Jock, feelingly, “I am sure it 
isn't. We want all there is to eat at the meal 
itself without saving for another time.” 

“Tt’s all right,’ said Sandy. “We'll make 
a raid. We can get at the bread and cheese, 
anyway —” 

“ But s’pose —”’ said Jock. 

“We can take enough for two or three 
meals —” 
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“ But s’ pose —” said Jock. 

«“ And after that we sha’n’t want it —”’ 

“ But s’pose,” said Jock, for the third time, — 
“s’pose we don’t find any fortunes.” 

Sandy and Jock had always a good deal of 
cautiousness mixed up with all their doings. 

“ Well, we can come back home in the even- 
ing,’ said Sandy, as if it were the easiest thing 
to say and do that could possibly be. 

“But Mary Ann Bratt will — will — she'll 
give it to us,” said Jock. 

«Let her!” cried Sandy, getting reckless 
again, though I believe he did not usually bear 
the giving-its any better than Jock when the 
time for them came. 

« And which way shall you go?” asked Gatty. 
“The road over the bridge must get to London 
at last if you go on far enough.” 

“But I’m not going to London,” said Sandy ; 
“at least, not at first. I’m going first to Chip- 


’ 


ping fair.” 

The day after to-morrow was the first day of 
Chipping fair. It was no use; Sandy was to 
have all the grand ideas to-day. Gatty and I 
could think of nothing to say, and we gave our- 
selves up to despair. The prospect was too 
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much for Jock, for he kicked his side of the 
frame in without any more delay, and Charming, 
coming up, chased us away from it with his 
scythe, — which I suppose he did not intend to 
use as a weapon, but which had a very dreadful 
effect. 

So the council of war came to a sudden close, 
and had to disperse immediately, the McAlisters 
to their own side of the palings, and we to the 
house for tea. Gatty did not talk much, but I 
knew what she was thinking about. And she 
said, in a low voice, as we went up-stairs : 

“Tt might have been the opportunity at last, 
Hendrik, for the something great, and the green 
garland.” 7 

«JT don’t think the green garland would be so 
unfair as to expect us to behave meanly behind 
backs before it could come,” I said. 

It was rather confused, but I knew what it 
meant, and Gatty did, too. 

“Ves, it’s all right,” she answered, squeezing 
my hand. “But if there is one thing in the 
world more than another, that I always should 
have liked to do,” she added, with a gulp, “it is 
to go out and seek my fortune.” 


CHART Karis 
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AND ‘0, it did not seem at all strange to us 
when what was to happen next did happen. 

Abboth came into the room while we were 
having tea and just going to begin on the very 
cakes she had made for us. 

“ Miss Gatty,” she said, “ will you mind being 
left with only Master Hendrik while I go out 
for awhile ?”’ 

It was such an extraordinary thing for Abboth 
to think of, that Gatty stopped with her cup 
half-way to her mouth, staring over it with eyes 
growing round with astonishment. 

“We don’t mind it in the least, Abboth, 
dear,” I ‘said, very decidedly.“ Youme@aias 
quickly as you can, and we'll take care of the 
house.” 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” said 
Abboth. ‘“Everywhere’s quite safe, and I 
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won't be long. Charming, he’s gone awhile 
ago, but I’m going around to ask Mrs. Bratt to 
step in and sit in the kitchen till I come back.”’ 

«Oh, Abboth, you needn’t; we don’t want 
’ we called down the passage; but Abboth 
was just wrapping her shawl around her head 
and letting herself out at the street door. 

So I turned the key after her, and went back 
to Gatty. 

MAelittie exciting, isn’t it?” IT said. “To be 
left guzte alone, you know!”’ 

«Qh, Hendrik!” said Gatty, with a sigh, 
coming out of a long think, and setting her cup 
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down at last, “if we had run away this morning, 
what wold poor Abboth have done now? And 
I should have run away if you had not stopped 
tie,° 

“ No, you wouldn’t, when you came to think it 
over. If Sandy and Jock had thought, I dare 
say they wouldn’t have gone, either.” 

«Ye-es, only Sandy isn’t like you. Hendrik, 
I’ve been thinking that if Mary Ann Bratt is 
still looking for them, perhaps she won’t come 
in.” 

And she did not. We found afterward that 
she told Abboth that the boys mst come back 
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in a few minutes, and she would come around 
then. But they did not, and ‘she did not, and 
so it ended in us being quite alone. 

But we expected. her at first, and the house 
was not dark yet, so we did not feel afraid, only 
rather adventurous. We finished our tea, and 
then I sat down to draw my chestnuts, and 
Gatty to read aloud, as we had arranged for the 
afternoon. But it grew dark by degrees, and 
we had to keep shuffling down from the warm 
end of the table to the one where. there was 
more light, and then, when we had got to the 
edge, we had to give up altogether. 

Abboth had lighted a fire for us because the 
room was a big, dark one, and the evenings 
began to be chilly, however warm the days 
were at noon, but there was only its flickering 
to see by, for we were not allowed to light the 
lamp by ourselves. So we sat on the rug, 
huddled up to the fender, and talked. We felt, 
somehow, as if it were more suitable to talk in 
low voices, with the house growing darker and 
quieter every moment. And it began to seem 
as if Abboth had been away a very long time, 
and Mary Ann Bratt had evidently forgotten 
us. We did not like to own that we were 
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getting a little frightened, nor that we were 
half-listening for noises about the house, all 
the time that we talked to each other. 

“We.are having some adventures of our 
own, after all,’ said Gatty. “And I think, 
you know,” she went on, in an off-hand way, 
as if she were speaking about nobody in par- 
ticular, “that a person really needs to be braver 
when he just has to de something like this, than 
if he can do something, like running away to 
the fair.” ; 

jieam quite sure of it,” I said, “Though 
there isn’t anything to be afraid of here, you 
know.” 

“Oh, no,” said Gatty, in a kind of echoing, 
doubtful way. 

“Would you like me to light a candle? I 
think I might, just one, you know.” 

~“T think it would be nicer,’ Gatty agreed, 
“and I don’t believe that rules stand when 
Uncle Adair and Aunt Pen don’t know that we 
are alone like this.”’ 

So I lighted one. I am not sure that it 
improved things, because it zwas only one, and 
the room was big, with dark curtains and cor- 
ners; but perhaps it made us fee/ more secure. 
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And just at that moment there came a knock 
at the street door. 

“It’s Abboth come back!” cried Gatty, joy- 
fully. 

“TJ don’t think it is. It was a harder kind of 
knock than Abboth would give.” 

«Then it must be Mary Ann Bratt.” 

“T s’pose I ought to go to the door, whoever 
itis 

“Oh, you will have to go. Take the candle, 
and I will come, too, if you like.” 

“No, you mustn't. Do you think I’m afraid ? 
I’m not, then, —at least, not exactly afraid. 
They’re knocking again, Gatty.” 

“It’s only Mrs. Bratt. Do go, Hendrik.” 

I took the candle and went down the dark 
passage to the door. I had to put the candle 
down on the table to turn the key, and when I 
got the door open at last, it was so dark that 
I could not see who was there. I could only 
tell that it was somebody standing and looking 
at me, in the same way that I was trying to 
look at the somebody. 

«Will you come in?” I said, after we had 
both waited some time: “It’s Mrs. Bratt, isn't 
iticae 
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“No,” said the somebody, and it was a gentle- 
man’s voice, though of nobody that we knew. 
wee want 10 see Mr. Adair. He-lives here, I 
think? Is he at home?” 

“No,” I answered, and by this time I could 
make out a very tall man on the steps. 

“ Nor Miss Adair ?”’ 

«“ No, she’s away, too.” 

“Would it be of any use if I waited?” 

“Oh, no,” I said. “They have gone to Lon- 
don, you know.” 

Se oelsondon? said the tall man, and he 
seemed surprised and rather disappointed. 

veces. they have been gone more than a 
week. We don’t know when they will come 
back.”’ 

mewsood, and seemed to think, and I 
waited. | 

Then he said, “Is Elizabeth Addison living 
with them still ?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, wondering more than 
ever who he was and what he wanted. 

ian see her?” he asked. 

pO, yes, I said, quite forgetting that 
Abboth was out, too. “Will you come in?” 

He came in and I shut the door. He hada 
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parcel in his hands that he set down on the 
table in the passage. 

“It is something for Miss Adair,” he said. 
“T did not know that she would be away.” 

He followed me down the passage, and I led | 
the way, wondering more and more. 

“Are you—I suppose you are Mr. Adair’s 
nephew?” he asked. 

“Sco 

« Your name is Vance?” 

«“ Yes,” I said. ‘Hendrik Helder Vance.” 

“Oh, Hendrik Helder Vance,” he said, as if 
he were thinking of something else; and then I 
opened the door and we went in. 

Gatty was sitting on a footstool by the fender, 
with only the fire to light up the room, until I 
put the candle down on the table. She really 
did look like the old watercress woman; I 
should have thumped Sandy McAlister if he 
had been there to say so, but I could not have 
denied it. She was wearing her oldest brown 
pinafore, with new sleeves put in, not as faded 
as the rest of it; her hair was ruffled all over 
her head, and she was curled up on her stool, 
just as the old watercress woman crouches on a 
turned-up basket at market, 
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“ What a long time you have been!” she said, 
as Icamein. “And was it Mrs. Bratt?” 

I frowned at her to stop her, as soon as I 
could. 

“This is my sister Margaret,” I said. 

Gatty scrambled to her feet in the most horri- 
fied manner, and tried to smooth down her hair, 
and get her sleeves behind her. 

«The gentleman wants to see Uncle Adair 
and Aunt Pen, Gatty, but I said they were 
away, and he said Abboth might do. I forgot 
she was out too, but she will come in any min- 
ute; and perhaps you will sit down and wait,” 
I said, turning to him. 

So the gentleman sat down, and I sat down, 
and Gatty did the same, as gracefully as she 
could, considering how she was trying to hide 
her pinafore. He was the tallest man we had 
ever seen, and the thinnest, and had a kind of 
gray look all over, — gray hair and moustache, 
and clothes, and everything. 

Siheteyou are alone in the house?” *he 
said. 

“Yes, for a little time. Aunt Pen does not 
know it, of course. It never has happened like 
this, before. Abboth has only run out for a 
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moment. She'll come back in a few minutes, 
[cexpects. 

The gentleman nodded his head. He was 
looking into the fire as he sat, and seemed to 
be thinking of something else all the time. He 
was quite strange to us, but we did not feel 
afraid of him, even at first; he looked too thin 
and gray, and his voice was too kind for us to 
be more than a little stiff and shy at the begin 
ning. 

«So you two are the twins?”’ he said. 


CEA TERS x: 
THE GRAY MAN. 


WE were so surprised for a minute, that we 
hardly knew whether we weve ourselves or not. 

“Then do you know us?” asked Gatty. 

“TJ have heard of you,” replied the gray man. 

«Because we don’t — we don’t know you at 
all,” Gatty said, but hesitating in the middle, 
as if she were not quite sure of it sounding 
polite. . 

“No,” said the gray man; “perhaps not. But 
I have heard of you. I knew your uncle and 
aunt before you were born, you see. And when 
did you say that you expected them back ?” 

~©QOh, we don’t know. Abboth says every 
morning, ‘I think they’ll be coming to-day.’ 
We think they mast come soon. They never 
have gone away before, you know, so it seems 
very curious without them.” 
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«“ And talking of that reminds me that I have 
been wondering for a long time what we ought 
to do about bedtime,” said Gatty, seriously. 
“We go to bed at eight. I hope Abboth will 
come soon, for I really don’t know what we 
ought to do about it.” 

“JT want some supper before I go,” I said, in 
a low voice to Gatty. 

“Ido, rather. We generally — generally ’’ — 
said Gatty, hemming, and trying to say it in as 
genteel and unconcerned a way as possible — 
“we generally have a little bread and treacle. 
I could get that. But perhaps you don’t care 
much for bread and treacle.”’ 

“TJ think the best way would be to wait for 
Abboth ; thank you very much,” answered the 
gray man, very politely. “We can all wait to- 
gether.” 

“And if there are any punishments after- 
ward, Gatty and I can share them. We don't 
mind if we have them together, being twins, and 
having no one else, you see,” I said. 

« You mean —” said the gray man. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that Uncle Adair and 

Aunt Pen weren’t anybody,” I said, quite horri- 


fied at the sound of it, and yet not sure how to 
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explain it. “I didn’t mean that at all. They 
are as good as possible to us.” 

«] think he means that there is no one else 
veal,’ explained Gatty ; “no one like a father or 
mother, you know, as other people have, or any 
more of us besides just our two selves.” 

«But you have a father,” he said. 

“Oh, of course! And we are ever so fond 
of him,” cried Gatty, “and as proud as can be.” 

«Why proud of him ?”’ 

“Oh, because — because one generally is of 
one’s father. But you understand what Hen- 
drik means. With us not knowing father, and 
with him being so far away, it isn’t as if he 
were veal, is it?” 

“ No, I suppose not,” said the gray man, and 
looked into the fire a long time. 

“Ts it your work that I see on the table?” 
he said to me at last. 

“Ves,” I said, “but it isn’t good enough for 
any one to look at. I am only trying to do 
better, you know.” 

“Oh, well, that is the only way to do any- 
thing,’ he said, and got up and went around the 
table to look at it. I went too, though it 
seemed to look so dreadfully bad all at once, 
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that I was ashamed of it, —and only drawn in 
an exercise book, too, with having no money to 
buy paper. 

“T was trying to draw these chestnuts,” I 
said, mumbling. 

“T see,” he said, gravely. And then after 
awhile, he asked, “ Do you learn drawing ?” 

“No,” I answered, rather relieved to say it, 
for since he never said a word about it being 
good or bad, I had quite lost any hope that I 
might have had at the beginning, and knew that 
-1t was as bad as possible. | 

“No,” said Gatty, “he does not like to ask 
Uncle Adair if he may.” 

fWiyinot? 

Gatty looked at me, and did not answer, and 
so I thought I ought to reply straightforwardly 
for myself, and said: 

“Because our father cannot afford many 
things for us, and I don’t like to ask Uncle 
Adair to pay for it.” 

“TI see,” he said, more gravely than before. 
* And should you like to learn?” 

“Oh, he would!” cried Gatty. “You should 
see him trying by himself sometimes, and not 
knowing how.” 
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« And with paints, too?” 
“No, he hasn’t any paints, —only a box of 
coloured chalks that Abboth gave him, and 
that he does his designs with, 


and no paper,” 
Gatty answered, for I felt so stiff and uncom- 
fortable that I could not. “It isn’t pictures 
that he wants to do,” explained Gatty, ‘* but —” 

“ But what ?”’ 

‘¢ Shall I tell, Hendrik ?” 

I was just going to say, “ No,’ however rude 
it sounded, when the gi ty man said: 

«Yes, tell me. I might be able to help you. 
I should like to help you.” 

“Well, he is teaching himself to draw and 
design,’”’ she said, “because he wants to be a 
potter. Only you are to f/ease not tell.” 

“A what?” said the gray man, leaning on 
the table. 

“A potter. He is fonder of it than any- 
thing else in the world. We make calabashes 
of clay in the garden, to pretend, you know.” 

He was not laughing at us, but his lips moved. 
I think he said something to himself. ( 

«So you care for things of this sort ?’’ was 
the next thing he said. 

* Very much. I do, too, but Hendrik most.” 
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«Then, perhaps, he would like to see some- 
thing that I have brought for your aunt. You 
would, Hendrik? ‘Then you may bring me the 
parcel I left in the hall.”’ 

So I brought it in, slowly, and in both arms, 
for it was as much as I could carry. The gray 
man took it, and set it on the table, and began 
to pull the paper wrapper off. There was a 
large, square deal box inside, and when the lid 
was raised it seemed to be full of soft shavings. 
The gray man dived his fingers down into it, 
and lifted something heavy out, and set it on 
the table. 

“Oh!” I said, and caught Gatty’s hand 
and squeezed it tighter and tighter. ‘“O%, 
Gatty !” 

I could not say anything more, I could only — 
hang over the beautiful, beautiful thing, and 
feast on it. 

It was a large bowl, of a beautiful, plain, grand 
shape, of some kind of delicate gray pottery, so 
pale as to be not much more than just clouded 
white. There was a design running all round 
it, raised up, and of a darker gray, — all troops 
of little gnomes at work. They were all toiling 
away at something, — digging, hammering, saw- 
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ing, hewing, sowing, reaping, building, scores 
of them, in a long procession, every one at 
work, and on the hardest and commonest of 
labour. 

“Do you like it so much, Hendrik, dear ?’’ 
Gatty said at last, in a low voice, while the gray 
man stood behind silently. 

I could not speak at first; there was some- 
thing about its beauty, and plainness, and gran- 
deur that made me be silent and not answer 
her for a long time. And then I laid my head 
down on my arms on the table, to be quite near 
the bowl. 

“JT don’t think I can make any more cala- 
bashes after this,’ I said. “It makes me so 
ashamed, and yet “ow I love it!” 

«May he turn it over?” asked Gatty of the 
gray man. ‘He always does, if he may, to 
learn the marks.”’ 

Eeeeseneninay, said the gray man. “But-I 
do not think he will know these. It is Dutch 
pottery.” 

I turned it over, as Gatty said, “actually in 
a whisper,” because of its beauty. 

There was a number, and a mark I did not 
know, and a twist of two initials. They were 
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old-fashioned in shape, but quite simple and 
plain to read, — H. H. 

“What do they mean?” asked Gatty, with 
her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

«They are the initials of the maker’s name,” 
said the gray man. 

“Tt was —” began Gatty. 

“Tt was Hendrik Helder,” ended the gray 
man. 

“Oh,” I cried, turning round to look at him, 
and perhaps beginning to know, but I can never 
tell, “where did you get it from?” 

“T brought it from Helderdaal, as one of the 
last things your great-grandfather had himself 
designed. Iam your father.” 
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Gatty and I only seem to be able to re- 
member what happened after this in a kind of 
dream. It appeared as if everything strange 
and unexpected had already happened to us, so 
that we really felt no surprise at all when Uncle 
Adair and Aunt Pen arrived in the middle of 
everything. They had been waiting a whole 
week in London to meet our father, and letters 
had crossed and crossed again, until they found 
that he was coming from Rotterdam without 
staying in London, as he had arranged at first, 
and so they had come hurrying back home. 
We did not even wonder that night what had 
made him go to Holland on his way from St. 
Mary’s to England ; it was only in the morning 
that things began to come straight and sensible. 
It was our father’s own wish that we should 
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see us without us being prepared beforehand 
to meet him. But it was rather more unex- 
pected than he had intended, as it had turned 
Quer ees 

It is very confusing, when you have not been 
accustomed to events for a long time, and they 
suddenly begin to happen, one after another, 
and faster and faster, until they end in a perfect 
shower of them. Gatty and I have often tried 
to remember since exactly how things followed 
after we knew that it was our father who was 
come home, but we can never feel sure that we: 
are right. The only thing we ave sure of is of 
being allowed to sit up for supper, for the first 
time in our lives, and then of saying good night 
to our father, while he kissed us, and held us 
leaning against him, and talked to Uncle Adair 
and Aunt Pen of all their goodness to us, until 
Uncle Adair got up, and stalked about, and 
blew his nose till the room rang. 

After that, we think we must have gone to 
bed, to clear our minds against the morning. 

The McAlisters’ running away ended very 
poorly, after all. They did not find any fortune, 
which, when you come to think about it seri- 
ously, was not really likely. As for getting as 
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far as London, they never got even as far as 
Chipping fair. They took the wrong turning 
not very long after they left the town, and 
wandered on all day, getting wronger and 
wronger, and tireder and hungrier. Their 
dinner was some dried-up bread and cheese, 
and a swede turnip out of a field, and I think 
even minced beef and sago pudding was better 
than that. 

Sandy himself could not make it appear that 
their adventures had been anything but being 
tired out, and hungry, and dirty, and miserable, 
and at last very frightened, until they ended in 
jogging home —and very thankfully, too —in 
a potato-cart from Cranmere, where a_ kind- 
hearted man had picked them up, sitting cry- 
ing, with no soles to their shoes, at the edge of 
dark, and six miles from home. And the next 
day Mary Ann Bratt caned them, and the day 
after, Mr. McAlister came home and caned 
them again, for all the raidings and harryings 
they had been heaping up against themselves 
since he had gone away. 

Sandy always tried to make the best of it by 
bragging to us about the “experiences” they 
had had, though the only place they could 
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remember to have seen was Cranmere, which 
they had reached when their troubles were at 
the worst. But the great trees, and the old 
church tower, and the parish stocks, and the 
birds on the pool outside the Old Manor gates, 
did very well to hold over us, until one day, 
when Gatty remarked, in a particularly quiet 
voice : 

“Did you say the Old Manor at Cranmere? 
That is the see our father has just bought 
for us to live in.’ 

And she said that after that she had forgiven © 
even being called the old watercress woman. 

For our father was quite a rich man now. 
Our great-grandfather was dead. He _ had 
written to beg our father to leave St. Mary's, 
and come to Helderdaal before he died. He 
had brought our father up entirely until he was 
a young man, and had considered him more his | 
son than his grandson. I am always glad when 
I remember that our father did reach Helderdaal 
in time. 

And so he told us how our great-grandfather 
died, full of years and honour, and at peace with 
God and man. And I do not know which I 
shall most pray to have, —a long, long life of 
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such goodness and usefulness as the old Dutch 
potter's, or a death as peaceful and noble. He 
had left our father his fortune and his blessing, 
— yes, and what our father said he needed most, 
his forgiveness. 

And then I suddenly recollected something, 
and ran to fetch the picture of Helderdaal and 
the old Dutch Bible to show to our father. He 
remembered them at once, and that they had 
been left behind when he married our mother 
and went out to India. And he was more 
pleased than we had seen him at anything since 
he came home, to hear how Gatty and I had 
considered them our own, and had treasured 
them. So we thought that we might show him 
the letter we had found written in the blank 
pages, and ask him about it. 

He was silent for a long time after he had 
read it, and leaned back in his chair, all the 
pleased look gone out of his face, and the gray- 
ness come back to it. And then, with Gatty to 
sit on the arm of his chair, as he liked it, he 
took me between his knees, to lean against him, 
and he said: 

“Do you remember the story of the Prodigal 
Son, Hendrik ?”’ 
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I said “ Yes,” half frightened, and half wonder- 
ing what was coming next. And our father said : 

“That .was I, remember. “I; too, -waseee 
prodigal son.’ 

Uncle Adair suddenly started up from his 
chair and stamped up and down the room, the 
tuft of hair on the bald front of his head stick- 
ing up more commandingly than ever, blowing 
his nose like a trumpet, and saying, between the 
blows : 

“Tet it be dropped, Vance; let it be dropped. 
It was forgiven and forgotten long ago,” and’ 
then, just as suddenly, stamped out of the 
room. 

And Aunt Pen got up from her seat by the 
window, and came across to our father, and 
said, in a very pained kind of way: 

‘‘Roger, indeed, it is not necessary. We 
have never allowed them to know, and they 
never need have known.” 

Our father took Aunt Pen’s hand for a 
moment, and held it with his own free one. 

“Yes, that is your own old, honest, unpre- 
tending kindness, Pen; but I judge that it zs 
necessary. How else shall I make them under- 
stand all the goodness of you and James to 
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them, and of my more than father to me? 
How else shall I guard my son from becoming 
what I became ?”’ 

“He never will be what you regret, Roger,” 
said Aunt Pen, and there were really tears 
in her eyes. ‘They have been two dear, good 
children to me, and I believe they will never be 
anything else to you.” | 

“God grant it! And it is my nightly prayer 
that old Hendrik Helder has now the consola- 
tion, where he is, of knowing that there will be 
some one to follow him.” And then he turned 
to us, and laid his hand on my shoulder, and 
said: “I have told you all that my grandfather 
did for me. All that I did for him was to go 
away and leave him. You see from his own 
words whether he ever reproached me or ever 
forgot. His heart did, indeed, wait for me to 
the very last days of his life.’’ 

“And what was the green garland, father, 
after all? What was the one great deed that 
he wanted you to remember?” asked Gatty. 

«The one great deed that stands waiting for 
every man in every station. It was my duty, 
Gatty, —the duty of labour that stands waiting 
for all alike. Have you not found out so much 
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in all your reading and thinking about great 
deeds 2° 

“No, father,” said Gatty, in her eager 
straightforward way; “I don’t think so — or, 
at least, I am sure I never found it out by 
myself. But I should like you to know,” she 
went on, with very bright eyes, and holding my 
hand tight, “I want you to know, because you 
will be so glad, — that Hendrik has.” 

“Qh, Gatty,”’ I cried, “how can you say so, 
when you know it was you who first began 
about the great deed!” 

“Yes, and who was it remembered that the 
great deed meant keeping our promise before 
faces and behind backs? Oh, father, it was 
Hendrik!” 

And she caught me and hugged me around 
the neck, nearly crying with ages: — the 

good, generous thing. 

“Then he does not need any one to tell him 
what the green garland is,” said our father; 
“for the great deed, being done, becomes itself 
the green garland,—yes, an evergreen one, 
Gatty. The garland of life is duty.” 


THE END. 
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